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|| fifteen thousand dollars, at Carthagena twenty, at Lima ten 
more, and here I am with loads of business. The sin 
New-York employ me ; the s in Charleston, and the great 
|| house in Boston say no firm shall be employed but mine.” 
“ The deuce they do,” thought old Simon. 
| “But I forgot to introduce my son,” continued old Ravelle. 
|“ Do dine with me to-morrow.” 
Mr. Smith promised ; he dined frequently with old Ravelle 
“I should be glad to go with you, Mr. Smith,” said young 
Ravelle, one day after dinner. 
“ There is nothing to prevent you, Ravelle.” 
| Mr. Smith had been delighted with young Ravelle ; his 
| difference from his father was so singular—coming from the 
In bright’ning eye or flushing cheek | Same quarter, Ravelle was but twenty-five. “ Just a match 
. | for her,” thought old Smith. “I'll try and persuade him to 


Thy features—let them never be } , - 

A mirror, but a mask to hide return with me. qt was determined he should go. They went 
|, by the Mississippi. 
| 


Love, scorn, hope, fear, or agony, 

Fach feeling of thy heart, while pride “ Drain of a world! 
Shall smile to meet the baffled eye side of the steam-boat. 
Which would the secret soul espy “Father of rivers!” 

“ The family is large,” said Ravelle. 


“ You have them of all sizes,” answered the lady. 

“ It’s very like the Rariton near Perth Amboy,” said a by 
stander. 

“ Parva componere,” thought Ravelle. 
|| They were three weeks before they reached Philadel phia— 
| the modern Athens—and it has such an affectionate name—it 
| isa little paradise—but they say we may grow tired of paradise. 
| Ravelle grew sick of the modern Athens; he begged Mr 


For the Mirror 


THE WARNING. 
BY THYRZA. 


€ aut back, call back, each winged thought 
And fold it in thy silent heart! 

[he words with fancy’s fervour fraught, 
Oh! let them not to utterance start! 

Each trace of feeling deep repress, 

Be cold, and calm, and passionless. 


"Tame down the soaring thoughts that spring 
In youth’s enthusiastic heart ; { 
Chain fancy’s wild and wandering wing 
And to no ear thy dreams impart— 
Let not thy deeper feelings speak 


thought Ravelle, looking over the 


said a lady. 
Smile—while thy heart is withering— 

Be gay—when every hope has died— 
Let mirth her veiling mantle fling 

Each pang that wrings thy heart to hidk 
Wear thou the look of happiness, 
Though thousand ills around thee press 


Dream not the open brow of youth 
Its frank and fearless mien to wear, 
This is no world for trust and truth— 
Hide in thy heart what passes there, 
And pride and scorn shall reach thee not, 
And thine will be an envied lot. 


stay a week longer. 
‘I'm tired to death,” said Ravelle ; “I'll go on before you.” 
, ‘* You must go to my house the very day you arrive and see 
eo ; ; (Ty my family, and I will write immediately. ’Tis the corner 
SIMON SMITH, OR THE SOUTH CORNER, house—a large three story building ; ask for Mr. Smith, any 
Wuar caution should be in direction ! by want of it 1 knew a H body will tell you—a new house,” said old Simon, as he shook 
lady miss a husband—’tis true, upon my word—her name was | young Ravelle’s hand. 
Smith—two words were missed and so she missed a husband. | Ye heard the distant paddling of the wheels—it was too 
It was her father’s tault too—and yet a father never loved @ | [ate to call. At this seasonable moment he remembered there 
daughter more ; he enjoyed the world because he could look was another Mr. Smith, who lived opposite, likewise in a 
at her, and when he thought of rapturous praises he had corner house—a large three story—and the house was a new 
heard, the old man smiled and his eye glistened. “She is house too, and was continually mistaken for his; and this 
indeed,” he would exclaim, ‘equal to one’s fairest imagina- | Smith had a pretty daughter too. 
tions; such a delightful glow upon her cheek, and the curls | “If he should unluckily goto the north corner, he will see 
over her forehead are so gracefully grouped and located— her first, and first impressions are so fatal; why didn’t I tell 
there’s such humour and animation about her too”’—and he him the south corner, or rather, why the deuce do people 
thought of her gay speeches, and he smiled; and then he take the same names?’ muttered he; “making constant 
smiled that he had smiled—* what vanity !” cried he. i blunders and difficulties in society : when proper names are 
Simon Smith was a merchant—he was absolutely compell- | improper names, then they are not proper names ; the mean- 
ed to go to New-Orleans ; his daughter had just bid him good- | ing of proper is peculiar and distinguishing. What kind of 
by ; she could not force back her tears; her pretty form was | distinction, I should wish to know, does Smith give? you 
vanishing out of the parlour door. “When the long last might as well call a man a two-legged animal. It’s true she’s 
Separation shall come,” thought he, “who will protect thee, |not as pretty as Elizabeth, what matters it? He'll see her 
poor child, when thou hast no parents? ‘hy relatives are |first—‘ good-by’ he'll say to old Simon's daughter. Fool that 
kind, but they have their own to protect. If I could but find |I was—why didn’t I specify south corner? it was but two 
one who would appreciate your worth, and treat you as your || words, and yet I could not say them; thus do I blunder for 
angel soul deserves. I wish you were married ; though I should)! ever, and will, while I live, I suppose.”’ 
lose you, it is my duty: ’tis a strange place, but 1 will look out He looked back towards the steam-boat; she was making 
at New-Orleans.”’ the best use of her paddles, As he saw the foam behind her 
He had never been there before ; it would have charms to’ stern, he muttered in a species of vexatious growl, ‘‘ You're 
the inexperienced, but licentiousness has no beauty in the determined nothing shall catch you.” He almost wished she 
eyes of age; the indulgence of passion is attractive in des- would blow up, so that all went up except Ravelle. He 
cription and excites the imagination of youth, but in reality walked sullenly away ; he felt the pleasures of a reproaching 
is tarnished by unlooked for circumstances. [e determined | conscience all that day ; he was one of those poor wretches full 
he would look out at New-Orleans. of sin first and sorrow afterwards. 
“My old friend, how are you?” cried a voice as he was Ravelle arrived at New-York; he sat himself down alone 
passing one morning through the Rue de . | in his room and looked at his watch—it was just eleven o'clock. 
“Who the deuce are you ?’ thought old Simon, “ What in the name of heaven shall Ido?” thought he. He 
“It certainly is Simon Smith,” said the speaker. walked to the window ; the rain was one of those melancholy 
Mr. Smith shook him kindly by the hand; he ventured on | rains—it was enough to make a man throw himself off the 
no name, but looked ignoranily in his face Battery. He looked down on the polished pavement, and then 
“You have forgotten an old school-fellow.” '!as the drops fell in the water that had fallen, he watched the 
His name was Ravelle. Mr. Smithremembered him. He | circles that appeared and vanished, and vanished and appear- 
was always a great talker, and always amusing his neighbours’ ed in endless wearisome sameness. He gaped and breathed 
by speaking of his own aflairs. out a sound—it was a plaintive wail. There was a mass of 
“Where have you been,” said he, “ these many years? I’m | black coals in the grate, and every now and then a cloud of 
delighted to see you. I’m almost killed with labour; I’ve ichoking swoke rose to the ceiling. “Pleasant,” thought 
made a great deal since I saw you. At Havanna J made, Ravefle in the misery of bis soul. There were no cur 





ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


| Smith for heaven's sake to go—but this last was obliged to} 


tuins—exposed was all the gloom of the heavens--it was 
“Fool that I was, to leave my 
“These are the joys of travelling, to be 


gloomy in and gloomy out, 
home,” cried he 
afflicted with all the curses of fatigue one moment, and soli- 
tude the next He rose and took a book and sat down to 
read—it was impossible. When the mind is distracted by real 
or imaginary ills, the remedies are loathsome which might 
often be its cure. “In heaven's name, what shallI do? 1 
shall die here. Why did I leave the old man? Him at leas* 
I should have had, here I know nobody.” There is a feeling 
of loneliness or abandonment when we first come amon, 
those who know Ravell young. He 
would not go to old Smith’s—he would be among strangers, 


us not; and was 
he would be tired to death there, and be obliged to talk and 
be civil; it was such a trouble to be civil and to talk when 
you would rather say nothing—but any thing better than thic 
purgatory 
“The corner house 
“ The old fellow has really a palace, 
“Mr. Smith's ? 


Yes, sir,” said the gentleman of colour 


sir—a large new house 


thought he 


“When you open the door, mention my nam 
“Mr. Ravelle, 
Two 


he, as his eve for a moment fell on the younger. 


cried the dark ge ntleman, smiling 


ladies sat near the fire. “How very pretty,” though’ 
said the elder of the two 

“Mrs. Smith, J presume I have the 
© Mrs. Smith,” said the lady 


thought | I 


Su down, sir,” 
honour to address 


had 


pleasure 


; 
ti 


Mr. Sinith at 


“She's beautiful,” 
madam, (looking at the old lady) of mec 
New-Orleans— 

“I don't envy you the thought the lady 
husband has not left town these five vears 

‘ And,” continued Ravelle, “1 had the pleasure of travel 
ing with him from New-Orleans to Philadelphia. There i: 
an attractive gravity—I never saw such a face,” thought he 


ple sure, 


“ You must have travelled with his ghost,” thought the old 

lady. “1 believe there is some mistake, sir.’ 
Mr. Smith informed me he had written 

“Smith is my husband’s name, but it is probably Mr 
Smith at the south corner; there are continual mistakes.” 

Ravelle was confused; be expressed his regret at having 
disturbed them. 

“ Heavens and earth! what a beautiful woman! 
I must know her,” cried he, as he left the house. 

Ravelle went soliloquizing to the opposite corner. “ An 
awkward blunder in old Simon not to mention the south 
corner; but it was worth an age of suflering to see her face ; 


Ye godt 


she must have been the old woman's daughter.” 

The true Miss Smith he next saw was pretty: had he seen 
her first, he might have sworn she was the most splendid 
specimen he had ever seen-—but it was too late. When he 
found himself at the south corner in the drawing-room with 
the real Smiths, the image of the absent unknown was con 
stantly before him. “They must know their neighbours,’ 
thought he. He told them his mistake 

“ And there was a young lady there too,” said he in atone 
of indifference, (it is so horrible to have one’s agitation ob 
served.) 

Had she pretty teeth? 
Beautifully.’ 
And a pretty form ? 

“Very pretty,” answered Ravelle, a: 
of a statue 

“Tt was Miss Smith, daughter of the old lady you saw, my 
t as our old frien# 


And her hair prettily arranged ?"' 


if he wer 


pealung 


particular friend and namesake Jus 
Smith had predicted. 

He was invited to take tea with the true Mrs. Smith 

“Miss Mary Smith’--it was the original of his vision: 
again ; there was too much boldness perhaps, but there was 
candour in Ravelle--‘'1 was delighted with you when J eaw 
you the other day.” 

She laughed. “ That's very rude.” 

The gentleman jested, but ere long 

Mai bene sentiva che quanto li vedeva.” 

He liked to be near the lady in the morning, and in (he 
afternoon, and after afternoon too. “If I am not always neag,* 
at length he cried, after he had known her two er thret weekg 
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—_—_—_—_———— 
“1 never can be happy in this life. Come what, come may, 


I'll ask her the first golden opportunity, Suppose it prove a)! 


leaden one,” thought he. 

Old Simon, after some delay, arrived from Philadelphia. 
He saw Ravelle’s devotion to the stranger: “ Just as I dread- 
ed,” thought he; “if he had but seen Elizabeth first—if 1) 
had only said ‘the south corner:’ fool that I was—thus have 
I ever missed my wishes in the world; and with such want 
of presence of mind in giving my instructions, for what im- 
portant station ain I fit in life? not one.” Old Smith had a 
spasm of reproach—he had had them often before—he was 
getting used to them. 

Ravelle liked her still better when he knew her better; every 
day he found out some new attractions—this always happens 
to agood production. At length he married her. Old Smith 
smiled and was sorry; his daughter was glad of her friend’s 
good fortune ; and though she afterwards married well, her 
father was always sorry, in his direction, he had forgotten the 
south corner. B. 


F or the Mirror 





THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Wuar sounds are these, that from the eastern shore 
Burst on the ear as time were now no more ? 

The loud Atlantic, from her foaming track, 

Echoes the shout in tones of thunder back. 

Earth stands aghast, while all her despots feel 

Their thrones and temples to the eentre reel. 


Say, have the nations from their slumber woke, 

And burst the bigot’s chain—the tyrant’s yoke ? 

Hath freedom’s banner been again unfurl’d 

By patriot hands above a prostrate world ; 

The lurid flames that mark’d the hideous past, 

Been quench’d in blood, and vengeance roused at last ? 


'Tis even so—the peasant hath hurl’d down 
His iron gauntlet 'gainst the monarch’s crown. 
His sword is bare—his scabbard thrown away, | 
Freedom his war-cry, and her foe his prey ! 

How changed since, slave-like, he had bowed him there, 
His birth-right chains—his heritage despair. 


Deep in the trench the armed burgher stands, 
With flashing eye and gore-empurpled hands ; 
No burnish'd shield detends his patriot breast, 
No sable plumes float proudly o’er his crest ; 
Fearless he stands amid the shock of death, 
His loose locks shaken by the cannon’s breath, 
And hears in each reverberated roar, 

“The sons of Gallia shall be slaves no more!” 


When freedom’s sword insulted nations draw, 
And fierce revenge adds terror e’en to war; 
When feelings, lash’d to madness, spurn control, 
And mercy sleeps, and frenzy tires the soul; 
Then the proud columns in their armed array 
To naked breasts and peasant-hands give away : 
From rank to rank the baffled leaders fly, 

And urge their slaves to conquer or to die, 

In vain—for deeply falls the freeman’s sword. 
By them more heeded than their leader's word ; 
One more impetuous charge—the route’s complete, 
And slavery’s chains laid low at freedom’s feet ! 


Now when the feeble tyrant of your land, 

= shame and fear hath sought a foreign strand ; 
ray head loaded with the curses wild 

Of f the ben widow and the orphan child— 

Now, when the upas-breath hath left your shore, 

And carnage stalks along your streets no more— 

To win your wy at home and friends abroad, 

Hear mercy plead while justice holds the sword ; 

Let wisdom’s voice your halls of council fill, 

And bid sedition’s factious tongue be stii— 

So shall loud discord in your cities cease, 

And rights, blood-purchased, be enjoyed in peace. 








MISCELLANY. « 


>——_----— -- — 


NOVEL WRITING.—ASKING AN OPINION. 

Cuanistorner Norts, who often entertains himself and 
his readers with his laughable imitations and burlesques, has |! 
lately supplied the following, as a hit at the tribe of modern 
romancers. 

“Now that the servants are all gone, the table drawn to- 
wards the window, and every thing comfortable about us, let 
me hear the secret you spoke of before dinner.” 

“Why, really, my dear fellow, L have long wished for an 
opportunity to disburden myself to some kind and sensible 
friend, and I know none I can so readily confide in as your- 
self. You must know I have turned my attention, seriously, 
for the last two or three months to a certain point.” 

“Aha! Matrimony? Whois it, Billy? Whois this won- 
derful paragon who is going to become Mrs, Billy Tompkin- 
son?” 


| . Nonsense, man; what can you 1a be talking of?” 


“Stay, Billy; I'll describe your choice to you :—fair hair, 
jalmost approaching to love’s proper hue, celestial rosy red ; 


‘pression crooked-nose ; a delicate obliquity of vision ; pointed 
chin ; age, thirty-five; and the name of this Dulcinea is” — 

“ Mr. William Blackwood, 45 George’s-street, Edinburgh ; | 
‘see, there’s his address—1 am just going to send off the letter. 


‘before sending it down to the north, I should like very much 
to have some rational and intelligent person’s opinion on its | 
merits.” 

| “Thank you; you could not, Iam sure, have applied to a 
more disinterested friend, or one who would be happier to 
give you any advice that may benefit your work. (Vain 
puppy ! what can tempt such a silly fool as this te commence 
author ?”"— Aside.) 

| “thought so, Simson ; and, if you'll give no interruption, 
I shall be most happy to read you the first chapter or two.” 

| “J interrupt you? It is a thing I never did in my life. 
‘Depend on my not making the slightest noise—(unless 1 
|should happen to snore.”— Aside.) 

| “Well then, here goes. It was on thejevening of the fif 
teenth day of July, in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred | 
‘and twenty-eight” 

| “Why, that’s just like the beginning gf a law paper; but 
| I beg pardon—mum.” 

| “It was onthe evening of the fifteenth day of July, in the |! 
|year of our Lord eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, that a) 
stranger was seen to enter the stable-yard of the Angel inn, 
in the ancient town of Bury St. Edmunds. The stranger, | 
| from the juvenility of his appearance, was evidently young. | 
|His hat was set perpendicularly on the top of his head, while 
his legs were carelessly suspended one on each side of the ani- 
Buttons of a bright yellow metal, | 
relieved the sombre shade of his dark brown coat; and, after | 


dismounting from his horse, he eyed it affectionately for a 


mal which he bestrode. 


to give it a feed of corn, he proceeded into the house. The) 
room into which he was shown was a clean, well furnished 
apartment, about sixteen feet by twelve. The fire-place was 
exactly opposite the door, and above the mantel-piece was 
suspended a black silhouette of a very fat gentleman, with a 
Roman nose; while, on the mantel-piece itself, was laid an 





| pressed his breast. 


elegant glass case, containing a representation of the babes 


‘in the wood, in wax. A small round table was placed in the 
jmiddle of the room, supported on one leg, which divided, about | 
a foot from the ground, into three separate claws, Another 
\table, surmounted by a large paper tea-tray, was stationed 
|close to the wall ; and five rush-bottomed chairs, ranged regu- 
\larly round the room, completed the furniture of the apart- | 
iment. The stranger, depositing his hat on the table that 
‘stood next him, sat down on one of the chairs we have previ- 
jously mentioned, and seemed to sink into a deep reverie of 
|not the most pleasing nature. ‘Unhappy that I am!’ he at | 
|last exclaimed, dashing his hand with energy upon his brow; 
“whither can I turn ? 
opposes my inclinations; Mrs. Jobson is severe and cruel to 
jmy Sophia; and she herself—wretch, wretch that I am, to 
have inflicted such woe on so gentle, so susceptible a heart!’ ” 
“ Stop now, Billy; does your hero exclaim all this in the 
small room you so circumstantially described, sitting alone by 
himself, without even the waiter to sympathize in his griefs ? 
Waiter? nonsense ; stop till you 


| “To be sure he does, 
|know who he is.”’ 
| “Saying these words, he rested his head on his hand, and 
|betrayed by the frequency of his sighs, the sorrow that op- 
‘Yet why,’ he exclaimed, starting up, 
‘why give way to dejection? why surrender hope because 
‘friends prove unpropitious ?_ So long as my Sophia continues 
‘true, never, never, never shall I despair.’ He rung the small 
|bell upon the table with great vehemence, and having ordered 
a beef-steak and pickles to be ready for him at ten o'clock, he 
\rushed, with renewed confidence and spirit, into the open air. 
/On coming out into the street, he found the scene considerably 
altered, The gray light of twilight had now faded into night, 
and the moon was sailing high in heaven, attended by her 
|galaxy of stars. 


limparts such an air of grace and dignity to the town of Bury 
|St. Edmunds, was now no longer revealed to the eye by thre 
'mellowing rays of the declining sun, but rested in a deep 
shade, save where it was partially illuminated by the moon- 
beams, as they struggled through the foliage of the trees. Still 





‘indulging in melancholy thoughts, the stranger directed his’ 


The fact is, my dear Simson, I have turned author; I have | 
|written a story or novel, or whatever you like to call it, and, 


considerable length of time, and having ordered the hostler || 


No where have I a friend ; my uncle 


The tower of the ruined monastery, which | 





letepe tonunis the old Laide, and sighed at the remembrance 
of ruined magnificence as he passed the abbey wall. The 
| wind by this time had risen, without his having perceived it, 


|widish mouth—there is nothing equal to the mouth for ex- || Dense masses of cloud had congregated in the sky, and occa- 


sionally obscured the moon for a moment, and then floated 
|past her, with their dark edges tipt with her silver light, like 
a rich shawl of the darkest cashmere wool, fringed, as we 
sometimes may remark, with bright and glittering colours. 
He had now approached very near the water, when he 
thought he heard steps close to him, and waited impatiently 
for a transient glimpse of moonlight, to discover from whom 
'|the sounds proceeded. The steps seemed those of a heavy 
| man, and occasionally be thought he detected the clank of 
yaw He placed himself as much as possible beneath the 
shelter of the abbey wall, and with considerable excitement 
waited for the gratification of his curiosity. A thin haze now 
passed over the moon, and revealed the figure on the opposite 
|side of the water, but whether a male or female, the light did 
|, ot yet enable him to discover. Suddenly, however, he heard 
\\@ violent plash in the river, and instinctively rushed forward, 
|‘ For heaven’s sake, stop,’ he exclaimed, ‘whoever you are, 
| for I solemnly assure you, you have fallen into the water!’ 

‘Yare, yare, hold in your bellowing tackle,’ replied the object 
| thus addressed, ‘do you think I don’t know water from land, 
especially when it’s running into my boots?’ ‘ The channel, 

|| perchance, is deep; take care of your steps, forif it takes you 
over the head, and you cannot swim, you will very probably 
|| be drowned.’ 

“ The traveller, however, made no answer to this, and the 
— silence succeeded to the previous disturbance in the 

water. ‘Is it possible,’ thought the stranger, ‘can the indi- 
vidual be already drowned? At least let me try to save him, 
| if, indeed, it be not already too late.’ Urged on by these gene- 
|rous feelings, he rushed into the stream; but, greatly to his 
|| surprise, he found that he arrived at the other side, without 
|having waded nearly up to his knee; and what added to his 
jastonishment was, that the person whom he had addressed 
| was no where to be seen. He perambulated every part of the 
|| street, but could not any where find the object of his search ; 
|;and what increased his disappointment was, that he began to 
have a strange idea of having somewhere or other heard the 
traveller's voice before. Bewildered, and in a state of consi- 
derable suspense, he was now warned by his appetite, and 
| also by a fit of coughing, which he considered was probably 
, brought on by having wet his fect in his humane endeavours, 
‘that it was time for him to pursue his way back to the inn. 
| He had not proceeded far, when he felt a heavy hand laid on 
|his shoulder, and a voice muttered in his ear, ‘ Kites are 
abroad—beware.’ He turned round to the speaker, and saw 
|only a closely muffled figure, but could not distinguish any 
features. ‘ Kites? he said—Thank heaven, I care nothing for 
any kites; they can do no harm to me.’ ‘The wolf attacks 
‘not the shepherd, yet he guards against it fur the sake of his 
| flock. Know you of no timid dove whom the kite may wound ? 
| Listen.’ He applied his lips close to the stranger’s ear, and 
| whispered some words, which had a surprising effect. ‘ To- 
jnight, say you?” said the stranger. ‘Ay, to-night,’ he re- 
plied; ‘ere the gray dawn, you shall see me again. Fare- 
| we lY So saying, the mysterious figure disappeared into one 
|of the smaller streets, and left the stranger to pursue his walk 
jalone. His mind was now in a complete chaos. The infor- 
;mation which his visitant had given him was of the most 
| perplexing nature. Sometimes he was half inclined to doubt 

its truth; at others, he determined to forego his beet-steak 
” pand pickles, and proceed instantly to ascertain whether it was 
true or false. Amidst these conflicting feelings he arrived 
at his room. ‘Supper’s quite ready, sir,’ said the waiter; 
‘what do you please to drink, sir?” ‘Is your ale mili’ 
. Yes, very good indeed, sir.’ ‘Then bring me a quart of ale.’ 
‘Directly, sir. A note for you, sir.’ ‘ A note for me! where? 
when ? how did it come? ‘A sailor brought it a few minutes 
ago—Steak’s quite hot, sir.’ 

“The stranger seized the note with avidity. It had no 
address, and was written in such a miserable hand as to ren- 
der it difficult to make out its meaning. He at last, however, 
deciphered it, and found it to contain these words: ‘If you 
be he as comes from Bungay; and cares for S. M., you will 
not fail to be in St. Mary’s church-yard at half past eleven to 
night. Yours, Tom Tyger.’ ‘To night, in St. Mary's 
church-yard,’ he muttered, inaudibly. ‘The plot thickens 
round me on every side ; first, the stranger who disappeared 
in so marvellous a manner near the bridge; then the person 
who addressed me on my way hither, and who seemed to 
,know what I had believed hidden from every human being 
except one; and now this letter, pointing so manifestly to DY 
dear Sophia! In fact, 1 know not what to think.’ In ths 
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him, and had nearly succeeded in demolishing every particle 
of the solids, when the door opened, and a gentleman walked 
into the room. ‘Servant, sir,’ said the intruder; ‘hopes I 
don't incommode you ; but finding as the house be chokeful, | 
takes the liberty to walk in here.’ ‘ Sir,’ said our hero, swal-| 
lowing the last morsel with a gulp, ‘I certainly hoped to be) 
secure from interruption.’ ‘ Don’t mention it, I beg, my dear 
sir,’ replied the new comer, taking off his great-coat, and) 
throwing himself on a chair; ‘don’t say a word of it—I knew 
—indeed, I told the waiter, I was sure you would be delighted 
to have a companion. Is the beer good, sir?’ As he said 
these words, he laid hold of the pewter vessel containing the 
whole of our hero’s quart, and nodding familiarly, drained it 
to the very bottom. ‘ Sir!’ said our hero, in a passion, ‘ what 
do you mean by that? ‘By what, my good friend; what 
makes you so angry?’ ‘ Angry? who the deuce can submit) 
to be intruded on by a fellow who flops himself down without 
ceremony at another gentleman's table, and drinks up every 
drop of his beer? ‘ Fellow! replied the other: ‘I'd have 
you for to know, sir, I'm no fellow of your’n, Confound you 
and your beer too—can’t you order another quart ? If it’s too 
much for you, I shall be very happy to help you to finish it— 
so ring the bell, and order ina supply.’ ‘Who are you, sir?’ 
roared our hero, in a prodigious rage—‘ who are vou, sir, who 
order me to ring bells, and send for more beer, which you 
would infallibly pour into your own throat? Sir, I won't 
stand it, and if you don’t take care, I'll throw you neck and 
heels out of this window into the street.’ ‘ Now, listen,’ said 
the other, very composedly : ‘in the first place. this window 
opens on the stable yard, and not on the street. In the next 
place, look at my shoulders, and then at your own. In the 
third place, sit quietly down in your seat, for even wet feet, 1 
see, can scarcely cure your courage.’ ‘How do you know my 
feet are wet, sir?’ said our hero, still irate; ‘ are you the per- 
son who——’ 1‘ Ha—ha—ha! so your curiosity’s raised at 
last! Come, come, let us have in some more beer; we shall be 
good friends by and by.’ ‘Sir, you are one of the most ex- 
traordinary impudent men I eversaw.’ ‘You may say that, 
with your own ugly mouth.’ ‘ Ugly mouth ! what the deuce—’ | 
*‘ There now, you're in a rage again—always flying your kites 
—they’ll bring you on your back some day.’ These words) 
were said with the most provoking calmness, and an empha- 
sis was laid on the word dites, which strongly arrested our 
hero’s attention. Resolved to gratify his curiosity, he sat 
down, and said, with as much softness as he could assume— 
‘Sir, your conduct is undoubtedly very strange; you came 
in when I had just finished my beef-steak’—‘ Gadso,’ inter- 
rupted the intruder, ‘and I've kept you all this time from your 
cheese! Here, waiter, waiter! bring this gentleman's cheese 
—and, waiter, bring in a couple of plates—and, waiter, do 
you hear, fill up the gentleman’s pot with the same sort of 
beer, for I feel myself uncommonly thirsty again.’ Our hero 
checked himself as much as possible while his forced guest 
gave his orders, and resumed, ‘ You have made yourself quite 
at home in my apartment ; you have persisted in forcing your- | 
self into conversation with me, and in the course of it, you 
have twice made allusions to affairs which happened to me 
this night. Now, tell me who you are, and what possible in 
terest you can take in me and my concerns.’ ‘Now,’ said the 
other, “ you speak like a man. I have certainly made myself 
at home in your apartment, and enjoyed a very pleasant con- 
versation with you, although it was rather noisy on your part. 
Who I am can be nothing to you; and as to being interested | 
in you and your concerns, you and your concerns may go to 
the d—-I, for I don’t care a brass farthing for none on ye—I'll 
thank you for a piece of that there cheese.’ 


“ As he said this, he seized the cheese, and helped himself 
in no sparing manner, drawing near to him at the same time 
the replenished beer jug. Ourhero sat eyeing him in a state 
of boiling impatience, wondering to what pitch of familiarity 
his strange companion would proceed. In perfect silence, 
meantime, that worthy gentleman continued his labours; 
and, after having satisfied himself on the Glo’ster, [cheese] 
he again, and with the same absorbing eflects, applied the 
liquid to his lips. ‘Hah! he said, drawing in his breath as 
he placed the now empty receptacle on the table, ‘how very 
refreshing it is! | Don’t you find yourself greatly invigorated 
with the beer, sir? ‘Sir, I never met with such treatment! 
Sir, you’re a robber, an uncivil fellow, a cheat! I declare, on 
the word of a thirsty man, I have not tasted a drop of beer 
to-night—thanks to your eternally seizing possession of the 
jug. What you mean by it, I don’t know; but you orI must 
leave this room immediately.’ ‘Sorry you're going, indeed 
sir,’ said the gentleman thus addressed ; could'nt you stay a 
few minutes longer? Well, if you must go, it can’t be help’d 


I suppose. Don’t forget your bill for the supper, and two||who, contrary to the general practice among us novei Writers, 


quarts of beer.’ ‘Villain ! rascal!’ cried our hero, seizing his||is honest. He tracks out the author; discovers the horse- 
heavy handled whip.’ ‘Oho! is that your kindness to your dealer to be the thief, and false witness on Fitz-Reginald’s 
supper companion ? Here’s summat to match it,’ replied the trial; the villain at last confesses, and is executed; Sir 
other, presenting a pistol which he pulled from his side | Gregory is discarded ; three or four cousins of Fitz-Reginald's 
pocket. ‘But I see what you wish, I'll give you a helping \die, and enable him to step into his distant relations’ titles and 
hend into St. Mary’s church-yard, before your time too. Aha!//estates; and Sophia’s mother can now have no objection to 
touched ye there—I see. What! won’t you give one side|/such a distinguished son-in-law as Lord Bungay: the good 
with your carrion thumper? ‘You utterly amaze me,’ re yjare rewarded, the bad are punished; and the third volume 
| plied our hero, resuming his seat. ‘How do you come to}/concludes with an affecting parting between the hero, now 
| know that I wish to go to St. Mary’s church-yard ? Pray, | fully restored to his character, and his friend the attorney- 
| tell me one thing—is your name Thomas Tyger? ‘No sir, general in New South Wales, leaving his happiness, on hie 
|my name is no such thing. 1 know the difference, I assure|/arrival in England, to the reader's imagination.” 

you, *tween a dog’s name and a man’s, though I can’t say 1) “ Capital ! and very original too, But there are a few things 
| see much difference tween a Bungay man and a fool.’ ‘Your)\I should like to ask you. In the chapter you read me, you 
| knowledge is amazing. You are a perfect riddle to me; a|/mention a Mrs, Jobson; and, in the rest of the story, you 
wonder, a rebus, a conundrum, an enigma !’ ‘ Come—keep|| always talk of Sophia’s mother; now—” ts 

a civil tongue in your head, and call no names. I’m no more| “ Why, they are one and the same thing ; but in novels bad 
an enigma nor you are, nor no other trade you mention, but|| mothers are always married to second husbands, in order that 
|a plain horse-dealer at your service, with as pretty a bit o’||the daughter may have a rational excuse for hating her step- 
| blood i’ the stable as ever eyes saw. She'll carry your weight l| father; for that, you know, is always allowed, without any 
to Bungay to-night "tween twelve and three easy.’ ‘Have)) breach of filial piety.” 

you indeed such an animal? ‘Ay, that I have. Be that|| ‘“ Then the hero—you'll excuse me, you know, if I take the 
| long-tailed bay pony yours, with the star on’s face? ‘Yes.’ |jliberty of a friend—the hero—doesn’t he strike you to be a 


\6 Well, let’s see if we can't make aswopon't. She'll walk ye || bit of a softish Johnny Rawish sort of a fellow? rather milk- 


| grand, trot amazin‘; and as for her gallop, la! love ye! ye||and-watery? eh?” 
| never saw nothin’ like it,’ “Oh, I don’t know; I think he's just like other people's 
| “As our hero had no great confidence in the speed of his || heroes ; he’s handsome, you know, and very like a gentle- 
| own horse, and knew that he should probably require to go a||™@"; and I don’t know what more any man has a right to 
great distence in as short a time as possible, he felt strongly) expect.” 
inclined to accede to the worthy horse-dealer’s proposal of an||“ The horse-dealer, too, strikes me to be a little too clever; 
‘exchange. For this purpose, after a little preliminary con- 2 act too many characters; to be, in short, made too much of.”’ 
| versation, they adjourned into the stable to settle the terms of|| “ Now, Simson, I think you're getting a little captious. 
the treaty. There we shall leave them for a while, and now | Just look at other people's villains; mine is not a bit cleverer 
proceed to give the reader some new information, and intro-|\than any novel blackguard you'll point out, And as to acting 
duce him to some other personages in the following chapter.” |jtoo many characters, why look at Rob Roy, or Fenella, or 
“Bravo, bravo, Billy, upon my word! Why, Tompkinson || Ganlesse, or—” 
will soon be as great a name as Scott. You draw characters|| “Now, my dear ‘Tompkinson, that is too bad 
in the most spirited manner. Your conversations are as natural || Wbipper-snapper, do you compare your ridiculous, unnatural 
as if they were reported by Gurney; and, in short, I think ||#bortion of a thief and horse-dealer to any of Sir Walter's 
you will one day become a very great man.” glorious imaginations ? I never thought you so egregiously 
“ Nay, now, Simson, do you really think it good, or are you ||#08urd before.” 
only bamming me ?” | “O you didn’t, didn’t ye? We shall see about being absurd. 
‘‘Bamming you! Impossible. But without troubling you | Mr. Black wood will show you whether I'm absurd or not.” 
to read any more, can you not just give me a slight idea of “Why, do you think Mr. Blackwood, or any man in his 
the issue of the story? Who is the stranger, for instance, || "€"** will give you three farthings for such a rigmarole of 
who meets with all these adventures in Bury St. Edmund's ?” || BOPSense is 
“Why, he’s the hero of the book—a Bungay man, in love | “We shall see, Mr. Simson; we shall see, sir. I wish you 
with Sophia Malton, who is an heiress. Her mother, of | good night. Our friendship is over, sir; our friendship is 
course, objects to the marriage, and manceuvres to bestow her |°¥¢T- The sooner you can pay me that trifle I lent you the 
on Sir Gregory Grumps, who is rich, and old, and ridiculous. || 
The horse-dealer acts a prominent part in the story. The} : 
horse he exchanges with Fitz-Reginald Montresor (that’s the! '"5 if not, I have lost a very good-natured, easy, silly, kind, 
hero, you know) turns out to be stolen. At the end of the || #ccommodating sort of friend. What tempted the blockhead 
first volume, Fitz-Reginald is tried for the theft; the evi-\|"° ask my opinion upon his book? If it should be accepted, 
dence is unaccountably strong against him, and at last he is published, puffed, there will be no bearing the puppy's vanity. 


condemned to death, and left for execution. ‘The heroine, || Billy Tompkinson the author of a popular novel! The author 
ked half dead with sharp-point 





Why, you 


better. Good night, sir.”’ 
So! there goes a fool! He'll get cool upon it in the morn 


meantime, uses all her influence to save him; escapes from|/°! Warerley ought to be pri 
her mother’s house and makes a pilgrimage on foot to inter- jjed quills, and ducked, pro beno publico, in printer's ink, But 
cede with Lord Tenterden, but without offect. She faints in jaf Billy gets paid for this, gets a swinging douceur on a secon 


edition, and wallows in wealth from the exercise of his pen 
jwell, what then? Egad, I'll write a popular novel myself 
Black wood 


the streets, and is brought before Sir Richard Birnie.” 
“But do you give real names?” 
“Oh, no. Icall Lord Tenterden, Lord Denderten; and) that’s all. 

Sir Richard Birnie, I call Sir Thundering Pompus. She is | For the Mirror 
ordered to the treadmill asa vagrant, when, luckily, just when | A TURKISH SONG. 
she is on her way to the house of correction, she is rescued | on 

. Tne wretch, of sordid mould, 
by Sir Gregory Grumps. By him she is taken to a distant Who poises love with gold, 
relation of her own, living in Grosvenor Square, which enables | And hugs the yellow store, 
me to introduce a good deal of high life. Almack’s, Vaux-. Till passion’s reign is o'er, 
hall, the opera, and the Surry theatre; and this takes us to the | Can never hope to prove 

. . The sweets of mutual love. 

end of the second volume. The third volume begins with a But O, the generous youth, 
letter from Fitz-Reginald, still in prison, but with his punish Inspired by love and truth, 
ment changed to transportation for life. In it he bids Sophia | Who deems no price too high, 
farewell, and releases her from her engagements, and he pro- | That wins affection’s sigh, 
ceeds in due course of time to the settlements at New South || ‘Tis he alone can move 
Wales. There, however, he luckily recognises an old and || A maiden’s heart to love. 
intimate frie nd in the attorney-general, by whose interest his 
situation is made comparatively easy. The horse-dealer, in 
the meantime, goes on in his course of wickedness, and | 
Sophia begins, however reluctantly, to comply with her family’s | 
wishes, in accepting Sir Gregory ; but, just on the eve of ac 
ceding to their solicitations, a note is mysteriously put into 
her hands, offering, on payment of a considerable sum, to | 
prove the innocence of her lover. This of course distracts 
her from her design; and she promises all that her secret in 
former desires, In this business she employs an attorney 


A maiden’s heart is cold 
Till touch'd with dart of gold 
All feathered trom the dove 
And barb'd by intant love 
Its polished point must be 
The weapon of the bee, 
Adorn'd and hid from view, 
By gems of honey-dew ; 

It then so charms the eve 
We deem no danger nigh, 
Till deep within the heart 
Is felt the nectared smart 
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For the Mirror 


A FRAGMENT. 
BY ISIDORA. 


He flies! his foes are hard behind, | 
Their vengeful shouts are on the wind ; 
Is it a coward’s act to fly— 
Or shall he face their front, and die! \ 
Wild thoughts are rushing through his mind, | 
His headlong speed yr a the wind! 
Could that good steed still bear him on, 
The sheltering cot might yet be won. 
Already through the night’s thick haze 
He sees its burnish’d casements blaze ! 
What sudden thought has check’d his speed * 
No spur impels the lagging steed. 
Even could he gain yon welcome roof, 
Could that fierce band be kept aloof? 
There, there, his wonted tread to hear, 
His fair bride bends her listening ear; 
Her blue eye on the wicket turn’d— 
And long her beacon lamp has burn’d. 
Oft has she sent her glances bright ; 
Through the deep shroud that veils the night 
And oft his welcome step to hear 
Shook back the ringlets from her ear, 
Like threads of gold impear!’d, wet with the sudden tear. | 


| 
| 


| 


One moment through his whirling brain _ | 
These thoughts have rushed, and now again 
Hope yields to deep and stern despair. 
What! shall he guide the foemen there ! 
To his own hearth—within her sight, 
Yon flower of beauty, pure and bright, 
With blood and conflict to defile 
The roof made sacred by her smile ; 
To combat, struggle, and o’ercome 
Her idol in his own blest home! 
Shall her heart wither at the sight 
Of carnage and unequal fight ! 
Shall her ears drink his dying groan ? 
No! if he falls he falls alone, 

Unseen by her--his fate perchance unknown ! 
He turns—-their shouts of triumph rise, 
As, urged by maddening thought, he flies 
Through yon deep forest’s tangled shade, 
Hopeless of flight, or ruth, or aid. 
Life, peril, hate, are all forgot, 
All lost in one absorbing thought— 
To lead yon ruffian band afar 
From that low casement’s beacon star! 
Exulting in his headlong speed, 
Still urging on his panting steed, 
Till horse and rider, both o’ercome, 
Have halted to await the doom, 
Which, borne upon the midnight wind, 
Peals in those madd’ning shouts behind 
When lo! uprising fierce and bright, 
As their red blades flash o’er his sight 

A watch-fire bursts upon the gloom of night 
Once more he turns, and strives to fly— 
Tis won! a band of brothers nigh, 
Roused by those shouts from brief repose, 
Are circling round his vengeful foes 
The cry of death is on the blast— 
The ruffian leader shouts his last ! 
O’ercome by numbers and by right, 
Their swords have failed them in the fight 
He conquers now who lately tled— 
A charmed spell was o'er his head 
Thine, holy love, the victory ; 
Thy impulse sway'd his soul, and he 

Shall ne’er unaided fall who worships thee. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





LETTERS FROM LONDON, 

To the Loitor of the New- Fork Mirror 
NUMBER SEVEN, 
London, Oct ‘ 

‘Tue crude and indigested notions concerning England and 
English atlairs afloat in the United States, are more to be re- 
gretted than wondered at, when it is considered that, notwith- 
standing the number of slip-slop journals that have been pub- 
lished by people who have galloped through the country, few 
sound substantial works trom the pens of well informed 
and unbiassed Americans who have resided for some time here, 
have as yet made their appearance on your side of the water 
‘The degree of ignorance prevailing in this country, respecting 
America, to be sure is ten, ay, fifty times as great, and ques- 
tions are asked by respectable people that are perfectly astound 
ing ; to wit, whether Boston belongs to the British—whether 
New-York is situated on the St. Lawrence ?—in what part ot 
the United States is Quebec, where General Wolfe was killed ? 
&xe. &e.; but then they acknowledge their ignorance, and 
merely ask silly questions. Now Americans, in discoursing 
of England, are exceedingly dogmatica!l. ‘They think they 


| know exactly the state of affairs here, and how all things are 


done and transacted, and indeed will scarcely allow an Eng- 


| lishman to give an opinion respecting his own country, setting 


| him down, if he differ from their views, as either ignorant, 
| partial, or prejudiced. The misfortune is, that Americans 
glean most of their information respecting England from 
English newspapers and party periodicals, or at least from 
such portions of them as are extracted into their own. Now 
nothing can be more fallacious and incorrect than the infor- 
mation so obtained, unless the reader is perfectly familiar with 
the state of parties, and the character and motives of the 
several papers, so that he knows just what to believe and 
what to disbelieve, and the requisite allowance to be made for 
the different colourmgs given to the same statement; for 
though many of the English newspapers enjoy a deservedly 
high reputation, and will not descend to low abuse, or be guilty 
of direct falsehood, yet with a great portion both are habitual, 
and the very best of them, from party motives, will soften and 
throw into the shade whatever makes against their own side of 


| the question, and colour and exaggerate what is in their favour. 


If an Englishman attempt to explain this to an American, he 
replies, ‘Oh, I know nothing about that—here is what your 
own papers say—if I am not to believe them, what am I to be- 


| lieve?’ There appears at first to be some reason in the ques- 
| tion; but, supposing a London merchant were to go into the 


New-England coflee-house here among a few sharp-witted, in- 


| telligent Yankees, and proceed to give the very flattering por- 


traits of eminentAmericans—Jeflerson, DeWitt Clinton, Gene- 
‘ral Jackson, Henry Clay, or Martin Van Buren, as drawn by 


the portion of the press opposed to them during the heat of 


political contest, and say unto them, “So, these monsters, 
these villains, murderers, knaves, fools, place-hunters, and 
sycophants, are what you call your great men in America, and 
place at the head of your government—a pretty government, 
truly!’ the Yankees would laugh at him, and tell him, nght 
enough, that he knew nothing about the matter; but he 
might, with equal justice, retort, “1 only say what your own 
papers say—if Iam not to believe them, what am I to be- 
lieve’ I think this a fuir parallel case, more especially as 
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and Huntingdonshire will be wealthier than the wealthiest 
parts of the west-riding of Yorkshire are now—that cultiva- 
tion, rich as that of a flower-garden, will be carried up to the 
very tops of Ben Nevis and Helvelilyn—that machines, con- 
structed on principles yet undiscovered, will be in every 
house—that there will be no highways but rail-roads, no tra- 
velling but by steam—that our debt, vast as it seems to us, 
will appear to our great grandchildren a trifling incumbrance 
that might easily be paid off in a year or two—many people 
would think us insane. We prophesy nothing, but this we 
say—if any person had told the parliament, which met in 
perplexity and terror after the crash of 1720, that in 1830 the 
wealth of England would surpass all their wildest dreams-- 
that the annual revenue would equal the principal of that 








| debt which they considered as an intolerable burden—that 
|| for one man of ten thousand pounds then living there would 
be five men of five thousand pounds—that London would be 
|| twice as large and twice as populous, and that nevertheless 
| mortality would have diminished to one half what it then 
|| was—that the post-office would bring more into the exchequer 
than the excise and customs had brought in together under 
| Charles the second—-that stage-coaches would run from Lon 
|don to York in twenty-four hours—-that men would sail with 
out wind, and begin to ride without horses—our ancestors 
|| would have given as much credit to the prediction as they 
|| gave to Gulliver's Travels. Yet the prediction would have 
|| been true; and they would have perceived that it was not 
|| altogether absurd, if they had considered that the country 
'| was then raising every year a sum that would have purchased 
|| the fee-simple of the revenue of the plantagenets—ten times 
{what supported the government of Elizabeth—three times 
|| what, in the time of Oliver Cromwell, had been considered 
} intolerably oppressive. To almost all men the state of things 
|| under which they live seems to be the necessary state oi 
things. We have heard it said that five per cent. is the natu 
|ral interest of money, that twelve is the natural number of @ 
jury, that forty shillings is the natural qualification of a coun- 
ity voter. Hence it is, that though, in every age, every body 
| knows that up to his own time progressive improvement ha: 


the lower class of American journals are in the regular habit | jen taking place, nobody seems to reckon on any improve. 


of extracting whatever paragraphs or statements tend to | 


lower foreign nations in the eyes of their readers, thus flatter- 
ing the self-love of the maltitude by the comparison imme- 
diately drawn between their own condition and that of the 
people of those countries. 

The actual state of England is, I think very much misun- 
derstood in the United States. Doubtless there is frequently 
great distress in the manufacturing districts, the consequence 
—perhaps the natural consequence—of such large bodies of 
men depending entirely on one source for their subsistence ; 
and that there is something radically wrong in parts of her 
agricultural system is sufficiently evinced by the state of the 
poor-laws in certain districts ; but for all this, the distress is 


only very partial. As a celebrated writer lately said, in speak- 


ing of the condition of the nation, “ Though one wave may 
have receded, the tide is still coming steadily in.’ Of this all 
must be sensible who have passed through the large towns in 


England. The rapid extension of those towns in every di 


rection—the various schemes on foot for adding to the facili- 
ties of communication between them—the plans for roads, 
canals, tunnels, bridges, railways, all over the country—the 


ment during the next generation. We cannot absolutely 
|| prove that those are in error who tell us that society has reach 
ed a turning point—that we have seen our best days; but 
se said all who came before us, and with just as much appa 
j/rent reason. “A million a year will begyar us,” said the pa- 
triots of 1640.“ Two millions a year will grind the country 
to powder,” was the cry in 1660 “Six millions a year and 
,a debt of fifty millions!” exclaimed Swift—“ the high allies 
have been the ruin of us.’ “A hundred and forty millions 
of debt!” said Junius—“ well may we say that we owe Lord 
Chatham more than we will ever pay, if we owe him such a 
jfoad as this.’ “Two hundred and forty millions of debt!” 
leried the statesmen of 1783 in chorus—“ what abilities or 
what economy on the part of a minister can save a country 
j}so burdened !” 
John Bull is, in truth, a very curious animal, and has th: 
‘happiest knack in the world at magnifying evils, and making 
mountains out of mole-hills. He is “ enamoured of calamity, 
and never feels himself more comfortable than when he is 
complaining of being ruined and miserable. He eats his din 
ner, drinks his wine or porter, smokes his pipe, and then joins 


excavation of new docks, and rearing of immense warehouses | jy the chorus of “Let us all be unhappy together!” Ifa re- 


in maritime ports—indeed, the untiring spirit of industry and 
| enterprise every where manifested, backed by exhaustless capi 


volution, similar to what has taken place in Paris, had come 
to pass in London, and been attended with similar results, in 


tal, denote any thing rather than deerepitude or decline, and | stead of rejoicing flattering, and cc mplimenting each other 


are, in fact, the very antipodes of the dull stagnation of gradual | like the light-hearted Frenchmen—extolling their own exer 


decay. Many in America will hope that this picture is cor- 


tions to the skies, and calling themselves the most heroic and 


rect—perhaps some that it is not. Every friend of freedom | magnanimous nation on the face of the earth—the John Bulls 


and mankind will rejoice it it be true—every lover of litera- 
ture, science, and the arts—indeed all the enlightened and 
generous-spiried among you will be glad to know that Eng- | 


long betore this, would have been lamenting their late dread- 
'ful misfortunes, and the awful consequences thereof. And it 
they had had to form themselves into a National Guard, instead 


land is likely, for centuries to come, to maintain her rank lof marching on their way, as proud as peacocks, like the gay 


among the nations ; and it is only the timid, the revengeful, the 


meanly jealous, and such as are incapable of truly appreciat- 


Parisians, with music playing, colours flying, and hats and 
\handkerchiefs waving—the Bulls would have been trudging 


+ the + sreatnes 
ing the rising greatness of their own country, who desire to}! sJone with their muskets, grumbling and swearing as they 


, . 1e deprec ) s, that will be s such || , 
exalt her by the depreciation of others, that will be sorry such went, and lamenting the blessed predicament they were placet 


is the case. 


As for that incomprehensible bugbear, the national debt, 
perhaps I cannot do better than send you an extract from the 


Edinburgh Review respecting it and other matters. It may 


\in of having to neglect their business half the week and go 4 
soldiering. John wants some striking national visitation to 
}| bring him to his senses. Some how or other, however, he has 
lost his faith in radicalism, and though Hunt and Cobbett, and 


be remarked in passing, that the Edinburgh generally looks) the rest of them continue to tell him, with unabated zeal, 0! 


at the gloomy side of aflairs along with its party, the Whigs, 
and makes the most of every thing: 


his sorrows and his sufferings, his debts and his difficulties, he 
no longer listens to the interesting detail with the zest he did 


“If we were to prophesy that in the year 1930, a popula-||formerly. Facts speak for themselves. There was an elec 
tion of fifty millions, better clad, fed, and lodged than the | tion for coroner in London the other day, at which not les- 
English of our time, will cover these islands—that Sussex than fifty or sixty thousand people were present. To this 
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SST = 
assembly Hunt announced his intention of calling a grand 
meeting of the working classes together on Kennington com- 
mon, for the double purpose of complimenting the French, 
and complaining to the king of their own grievances. The 
common was selected, I presume, in order to have plenty of 
room; but lo! instead of seventy or eighty thousand people, 
little more than a twentieth part of that number listened to 
Mr. H.’s elegant and sensible declamations. Notwithstand 

ing the groans and hisses with which this person is frequently 


greeted at public mectings, he still finds that his harangues || 


sell him a sufficiently extra number of bottles of blacking to 
make it an object for him to thrust himself in the way, and 
his patriotism will doubtless last as long as he finds it a means 
of vending ‘“ Hunt's matchless.” Cc. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


FAME. 
BY WILLIAM PITT PALMER. 


So strong the zeal t’ immortalize himself 
Beats in the breast of nian, that e’ena few, 
Few transient years, won from th’ abyss abhorr’d 
Or blank oblivion, seem a glorious prize 
And even tea clown.” —Cowper 


Maw was born for action, and is fitted with motives and 
propensities accordingly. ‘There is a restlessness in his na- 
ture, which neither weariness, the decrepitude of age, nor 
even the attainment of the desired object, can entirely sub- 
due. The physical powers may slumber, but the mind remains 
sleepless and vigilant, and scorning the clog and burden of 
its mortal accompaniment, it goes forth, an unchainec. exis- 
tence, to revel amidst scenes of ideal glory which the waking 
eye has never witnessed. It is the property of matter to be 
passive and inert; of spirit, to be free and excursive. Mind 
alone is the perpetual motion for which the visionary has 
sought diligently, but without success. And what is the 
great main-spring of its activity? Is it the unmixed desire 
for independence—the longing after added and superadded 


treasures, or the search for present rather than prospective | 


happiness that operates as a continued excitement upon the 
soul, that it cannot throw off fora season the cares and busi 
ness of life? These are comparatively but minor springs in 
the machine. But the hope of distinction, of gaining 2 hold 
in the remembrance of mankind, the untiring and unyielding 
grasp for place and power as conducive to fame,—these 
are the impulse and fascination to which man is subservient. 
There is something degrading in the thought, that the mea 
sure of his earthly existence is but 9 span; something abasing 
in the prospect of living nameless and unnoted through that 
transitory duration ; something revolting to his proud dignity 
n the idea of being a blank in socicty, displaying no distune- 
tive peculiarity of mind or muscle, which shall set him apart 
But still humiliating is the 
thought, that presently he shall lie down in the mute grave ; 


from the common herd. more 


that perchance his fellows will take no note of his departure ; 
that he shall leave no beacon for the gaze of posterity ; that 
the gloom of forgetfulness shall gather speedily and heavily 


ver his name, shrouding every memorial of his being in the 


Iship; and that ere long even those whose 


ery bosom of fren 
heart’s blood welled from his own, shall forget the path to his 
sepulchre, and the weed that grows rankly above it, and the 
noss which buries up the record of its possessor. Besides, 


of the glorious assurances of revelation, at times 


in spite 
there come to all the doubts of another existence, and the ap 


i ol ob 


palling fears of annil 
ivion and the anxiety for fame, are reciprocally aug 
+t 
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lventurers, whilst con 
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mentod 
Therefore man mocks at the very cle ¢ rougher 
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Hope points tot 
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wes, and his imagination is dazz)k 
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Ambition cries ¢ 
harmless upon his ear. 
ery; and the importunities of ighted 
love, the chidings of injured fri 


Warning of conscience herself, cannot 


pulchral 
his career, 
Fame is the El Dorado of human wislie men have 
laughed at jeopardies of every form. w this they have 


hewed their way through a parent’s ox ther’ ntoa 


and leav- 


throne, treading recklessly upon the dep 
ing behind them the footprints of kindred blood, 
cended the dizzying eminence. For 
to the battle-field, or mounted the forlorn brea 

the arena to grapple with the savage monster of tt 


k lance and shi 


“wept preadly to the lists, to break 


iS in as- 
t! 
or entered 


bencath 
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} as > er : : . 
pre applauding g2ze of assembled beauty and chivalry. For | unsulxiued by the multiplied vicissitudes of a perilous life 


iis they have rushed 


esert, or |} 


this too, the student trims his lamp and toils on, solacing his 
| midnight labours with the charms of eloquence and song, de- 
H veloping new principles, wresting from nature the secrets 
I of her operations, striking out bold inventions that more than 
|| realize the wildest visions of antiquity, and giving order, and 
| boundaries, and names to the starry and mysterious revo 
| lutions that circle around him. Yet how few have been suc- 
|| cessful in their aim? How few have gained that doubtful good, 
||the aliquid immensum infinitumque for which they strug- 
|| gled—a name which shall live and be hallowed through all 
|| futurity 2 And how many have faltered in the race, or turned 
back in despair and withered from the earth, leaving behind 
|| them not the least memorial or manifestation that they have 
|| been ? 
|| It is difficult to combine the pursuit of fame with the strict 
performance of all personal and relative duties. Men of se 
vere morality have condemned it altogether, as being at vari 
ance with that spirit of humility, to which christianity has 
| promised a blessed inheritance. Before we utterly discard it, 
; however, we should remember that the effort for whatsoever 
jis honourable and of good report, is not only not forbidden, 
j oat enjoined as an obligation. Moreover, in our arbitrament 
jot the point, we should distinguish between the narrow-mind- 
jed, grovelling ambition that centres in self, and the liberal 
aim for distinction, which, while it seeks the glory and pros 
|| perity of the individual, regards that of the community also. 
| The one was the ambition of Charles X., the other the ambi 
|| tion of La Fayette. The former sought exaltation by degrad 
ing those whom nature had made his equals; the other, by 
| raising to his own proud elevation as an enlightened freeman, 
the debased and down-trodden of every land. And the name 
of the haughty Bourbon shall be forgotten, or live but as a 
| by-word of contempt; while that of the citizen philanthro 
| pist shall go down with the march of liberal principles, to the 
| remotest future. The oppressed shall whisper it in their 
dreams of emancipation: the redeemed from bondage shall 
|| pronounce it with hallowed enthusiasm at their jubilees ; and 
to those who go out to do battle for freedom and human rights, 
it shall be as a pillar of fire to animate and to guide. 

The desire of fame is common to every modification of hu 
manity. No one, however high or low, however independent 
lor apathetic, or reckless of the world’s opinion, is wholly un 
moved by this active stimulant. In the bitterness of disap 
pointed pride, the misanthrope may spurn the ties of socicty, 
ind turn away to the unvisited wilds of nature, making their 
‘ dwelling-place’—still his ear shall at times 


solitude his 
thirst for the remembered music of applause to which 
however abject, have listened, and his spirit shall be sturred 
by the wish that his name may live, if not ‘entwined with 
his land’s language,” at 
faithful heart. No matter how thoroughly convicted of the 
instability of fame, no matter how cloyed with the vanity of 


least with the memories of som 


human honours, or weary of this sublunary existence and 
blessed with the animating certainty of a better,—there is 
not that man living who has not, at one tune or other, yrelded 
up his thoughts to visions of renown. Even so did the mag 
nanimous Milton, when, though blind, proscribed and in po 


verty, he proposed to himself, with th 


e exalted conscious 

of powers adequate to the task, and a prophetic anticipation 
us and lofty hymns the 
throne and equipage of God's almightine he 
works, and what he sutlers to be wrought with hich provi 
ol 


of immortality, “ to celebrate in glori 


and what 


dence in his church; to sing victorious agonies martyrs 


and saints, the deeds and triump! 
*gainst the 


sof just und pr ws nations 


doing valiantly through tan‘ enemies of Chriet; 


to deplore the general relapses of kingdoms and states from 


justice and God's true worship; lastly, whatsoev von 


hth 


is holy ind sublime, in virtue amiable or grave, ver 


hath passion or admiration in all the changes « 
is called fortune from without, or the wily 
fluxes of man’s thoughts from within; all the g 

2 solid and treatable smoothness to paint out and descril« 
» and such the loftv under 


barked his hopes of immortal 


Such was the wnificent theme 
taking upon which Milton en 
renown—a theme sha 


all 
and the attributes of all 


lowing forth time and eternity, heaven 


itual and material existence 
lin und 
clay-bound as in man, or infinite and all-perfect as in God— 


the se rtal d 


and hell, and forms of spir 


intelligences, whether ited 


a theme apparently beyond ype of m uring 


vy the harp and challenge the subli 


one fitted to emp 
powers and revelations of the most gifted seraph. Y 
shrunk not from the self-allotted task, — 
though fall’n 

migh fall's 
8, and with danger 


for the desire of celebrity whict 


On evil days t 
In darkn 


prung up with his youth 


draught 


worlds from which to take bonds of immortality 


was mighty to solace and encourage during the friendlessness 
and despondency of age. Therefore he girded himself for 
the effort, not with a rash enthusiasm, but with a “ sober cer- 
tainty” of success; and while the records of science, and the 
beauty and grandeur of the out ward creation, were veiled for- 
ever from his sight, his intellectual vision expatiated amidst @ 
paradise of glorious memories, conceptions, end imaginations 
What cared he forth 
’ while 


rich with the promise of immortality. 
utter this “ 
clearly upon his unclouded spirit arose the effulgence of an 


obscuration of visible diurnal sphere, 


ever-during renown! What cared he for the neglect, the 
contumely, the scorn and scoffs and persecutions of inveterate 
malice, while in anticipation he listened to the swelling plau 
dits of enlightened millions, whose admiration was todeepen 
to the end of time! 

The desire of tame is as permanent as it is universal, Othes 
passions are more under the control of contingencies, wast 
as our destinies are unfolded. Hope 


ing away 


loses itself in fruition, anger in revenge, and love changes 


or varying 


with absence or the realization of its idol’s imperfection—but 


the longing of ambition remains steadfast. It is the sleepless 


|ness of the mind tor which there is no opiate —the feverish 


thirst of the soul, which, like that morbid and quenchless one 
of the body, continues unappeased after the most liberal 
It was this that wrung tears from the youthful 
conqueror, when aiid crowns, and laurels, and ''ch praises 
of his lofty triumphs, he sighed that there wer ao other 
Unsatisfied 
with the title of great in prowess and heroic achievements, he 
purposed to obtain distinction in another sphere; and died in 


the endeavour to gain the paltry glory of the chief of baccha 


nals. In our own times a mighter than he of Macedon has 
manifested the same weakness, or rather the despotism of that 
passion to which suceess brings no satiety, when after return- 
ing triumphant from a hundred battles, whose victories gave 
to him a supremacy unparalleled and almost absolute, he 
sought, with a childish infatuation, to add to his multiplied 

nours the empty title of king! This eagerness for cele 
brity, like the miser’s for gold, increases with every new ac 
quisition; norcan poverty, or disappointment, or age, though 
powertul to control other emotions, either weaken or subdur 
wt. ‘The same aspirations for distinction which glowed in the 
anticipations of youth, and imvigorated the energies of man 
hood, forsake us not during the infirmities of declining years 
hut go on with us to the last, to be swallowed up only in the 
deepening shadows and stupefaction of death itself 


Numer 


quinng tan 


us and diversified also are the opportunities for ac 
ind the ten thousand avenues to her temple 


though thronged with votaries, are open to all; inasmuch a 


each ts furnished with peculiar endowments which give to him 


a specitic individuality, There is no pursuit so contemptible 
that ambition shall altogether overlook it; no art or callin 
however mean, and no combination of circumstances howeve 


inswwnificant, from which men have not gained a comparative 


notoriety —circumseribed and unenviable perhaps, but still it 
that h 


vrner of a country newspaper oflers as ample and inviting ¢ 
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far 
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the former affords as much personal gratification, as the 


reaching and enduring renown of the latter 
true of all the games and competitions in which human pride 
ind human capabilities can be enlisted, from the village wreat 
ling ring, to the batt 
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t is not improbable that to both the joys of triumph are equal 
o! 
In the moral con 


| look upon this appointment of things, therefore, as one 
s of 


stitution of a world like this, it was necessary that every form 


the wisest provisior divine wisdom 
of character should be developed, each bearing a common re- 
emblance, yet in itself distinct and peculiar. Thus intellec 
tual varicties must be as numerous as the almost infinite series 
last human being; and 
their measure of tame All therefor 

could not be Homers or Shakspeares, New tonsor Washington 
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to spurn the earth and mount upwards as by ethereal paths, groups of elegant females of rank, looked like her ladies in 
to the summit of fame; to others of humbler endowments, | waiting. Lady Antrim was very brilliant in jewels, which 
she has opened innumerable by-ways by which to ascend to) her form is calculated to display to advantage, but she last 
their appointed height. Thus is every one, in whatever sphere | night was a mere satellite, nearly lost in the blaze of her fair 
he is placed, enabled to acquire a corresponding notoriety ;) daughter's lustre. Carriage after carriage now de posited its 
be it in the turning of a pin or the upheaving of a py ramid, | burden, the noble hostess standing to receive party after party, 
| till it might be fairly said her toil made grandeur a painful 





in the grouping of puppets or the marshaling of armies. 

A charming moralist has observed that we are not accoun- | 
table for possessing passions, but for our conduct under them. | 
When, therefore, yielding to the influence of ambition, we | 
should be firm and circumspect. For myself 1 am persuaded 
that an honourable pursuit of fame is lawful, so long as it) 
does not interfere with the rights of others; for the Creator, | 
not undesignedly, 


Os homini sublime dedit, coelumque tueri | 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus | 


And lest from its communion with earthly things the mind! 
should become grovelling and debased, he fills it with lofty) 
aspirations for renown, which speak eloquently of a nobler 
nature and state of existence. No matter, then, how high 
we fix our aim—the higher, indeed, the better—if in contend- 
ing for the prize we manifest the ingenuousness and humility 
of magnanimous virtue. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


From the New-England Review 


REFLECTIONS OF A BELLE. 


I'm weary of the crowded hall— I’m weary of the mirth 
Which never liits itself above the grosser things of earth— 
I’m weary of the flatterer’s tone—its music is no more, 
And eye and Jip may answer not its meaning as before. 

I’m weary of the heartless throng—of being deemed as one 
Whose spirit kindles only in the blaze of tashion’s sun. 

1 speak in very bitterness, for | have deeply felt 

The mockery of the hollow shrine at which my spirit knelt— 
Mine is the requiem of years in reckless folly passed, 
The wail above departed hopes on a frail venture cast ; | 
The vain regret that steals above the wreck of squander’d hours, | 
Like the sighing of the autumn wind, above the faded flowers. 


Oh! it is worse than mockery to list the flatterer’s tone— 
To lend a ready ear to thoughts the cheek must blush to own, 
To hear the red lip whisper’d of, and the fowing curl and eye | 


Made constant themes of eulogy, extravagant and high ; 
And the charm ef person worshipped, in a homage offer’d not 
To the perfect charm of virtue and the majesty of thought, 


Away—I will not fetter thus the spirit God hath given, 

Nor stoop the pinion back to earth that bearetlh up to heaven ; 
1 will not bow a tameless heart to tashion’s iron rule, 

Nor welcome with a smile alike the gifted and the fool— 
No—let the throng pass coldly on—a treasured few may find 
The charm of person doubly dear beneath the light of mind! 


| ' . 
reception rooms, were nearly filled. 


| siderably to the gay appearance of the groups. 


| from the splendour of her diamonds, which are unique, on 
| from her air and carriage, she looks born to be a queen, Sup- 
| pose we draw her asa Juno, reposing on her throne ; the pure} 


| rouge, her finely chiseled features looking the most perfect 


pre-eminence. By eleven, the three apartments open for 
The ball commenced 
with the Marquis of Donegal and the Marchioness of London- 
derry in a contre-dance ; this was followed by quadrilles, and 
double and single sets of waltzing. Between twelve and one 
several officers, in brilliant uniforms, arrived, and added con- 
Between one 
land two supper was announced. It was laid in the large 
dining-room, which, I am told, (and can readily believe) is 
the finest room in any private house in the province, also in a 





large room on the same floor, and on the corridor above the 


grand staircase, affording ample accommodation to at least four}) 


hundred and fifty persons to sit down to a splendid supper, | 
where every luxury, in and out of season, was to be seen in| 
profuse and elegant variety. After supper, waltzing — 
quadrilling were resumed, and kept up merrily till past four, 


when jocund day peeping in at the windows, reminded the]] 


company that it was time to retire. As to the external like-| 


nessess, both of Lady Londonderry and Lady Belfast, so often |} 


j|placed ina sort of juxtaposition in the English papers, as |) THE IRISH ROSCIUS. 


being each the fashionable leader of the circle, I have already | 


| said Lady Londonderry looked like an empress, not merely | 


| 
delicacy of her lily skin unsullied by the slightest tinge of 
tranquillity, but of a character to show they could be animated | 
by sufficient cause to the most powerful expression. She} 


. . , ' 
||seems to be nearly trampling on the cestus which Venus has | 


given her, looking too proud to accept of admiration in any | 
form but that of reverence and devotion; and putting away | 
the conceited peacock, we will give her the snow-white bird) 
of Leda, whose gliding motion and stately air make it her 
appropriate emblem, Lady Belfast is an extremely pretty 
She is more lively and graceful than dignified; she 


woman. 


| looks with expression, and speaks with emphasis and intona- 
| Gon. 


They say a French woman speaks to her fingers’ ends 
—Lady Belfast seems to make her very fan speak : she seems 


| to be the medium between the too great glare and vivacity of 


the dauntless French woman, and the frigid coldness of the 
high bred English lady; she might be chosen as a specimen 
of the highest order of well-bred Irish ladies; Lady London-' 


| derry might be sent vice-regent to represent all the female 


LADY LONDONDERRY’'S BALL. 

The marchioness of Londonderry has been giving a grand 
ball at Mount Stewart, his lordship’sseat in Ireland. A des- 
cription of this ball, written by a lady, is published in the 
Belfast News Letter. We extract a part of it. 

Every chaise, car, and horse, for twenty miles round was 
engaged a fortnight ago for the “ Ball at Mount Stewart !” and 
by five o'clock on Friday evening, the whole town of Belfast 
was one scene of life and motion. 

By half past seven the congregated stream of equipages 
began to pour and roll from the town over the long bridge. 
By the time you passed Newtonards, the sight was beautiful ; 
before, on the point of land which stretches into the lake, a 
blaze of light like fifty beacons, reddened the sky and illumi- 
nated the lake on the opposite bank. Behind, the rise of the 
hill gave to the view an interminable line of carriage lamps ; 
night and the distance seeming to connect them, like a chain 
of comets; as you advanced you found the gates, the ave- 
nues, and even the remote paths blazing with illumination, 


and every window resplendent with internal light, while the | 


music of the fine military band issuing from the hall where 
they played, inspired a sort of bounding animation. The 
great hall and the fine staircase had been converted into a 
lovely arbour, the contents of the hot-house and green-house 
contributing their joint aid to render it alike fragrant and 
beautiful. Entering the smaller room, which serves as an 
ante-room to two of great magnitude, into which it opens on 
either side, there stood Lady Londonderry to receive her guests 
She was resplendent with jewels, which actually cast halos 
of variegated light about, like a succession of rainbows ; not 
only her graceful head and beautifully formed bust and arms 
were enshrined in jewelry, but the front of the dress and the 
Persian sleeves, the girdle and stomacher, seemed formed by 
flexible masses of diamonds, (a very small part, it is said, of 
her many sets.) She stood an empress, and the surrounding 


| majesty of every queen since the conquest. 


From Whittaker’s Magazine 
MARRIAGE A LA MODE, 


She loved him—just as modern ladies love ; 
Admired his figure on a rainy day, 
And suffered him to reach her fallen glove ; 
She liked him present; if he stayed away 
She did not miss him. ‘ Men were meant to rove,” 
Was still her theme! “To honour and obey,” 
She had no thought of; but she looked on marriage 
As something requisite to keep a carnage! 


And he liked her—as much as creatures can 
Who live at balls, and veyetate by night ; 
Not useless, since they serve to hold a tan; 
Whose heads are heavy, while their heels are light ; 
Who, wanting other titles, are called—man ! 
Yet ladies liked him, he was so polite ; 
’T was strange how favour from mammas he won ; 
And yet not strange—he was an eldest son. 
He met her first at some prodigious route, 
Where all the world was voting it a bore ; 
She was a beauty, having just come out— 
That is, she had rehearsed her part before, 
And now performed it with great skill, no doubt 
She knew her points, and that the dress she wore 
Set off her figure; thanks to prints and pins, 
Padding conceals a multitude of sins! 


Sall followed ball; they often danced together, 
And though they said but little to each other, 
Talking of novels, music, and the weather, 
And such bali themes, he called upon her mother— 
Who heard him make proposals in “ high feather,” 
And introduced him to her son, his brother 
That was to be—and all were quite elate ; 
For he'd a title and a good estate! 


The fair betrothed then sought thy street, Long Acre, 
To choose the shape and colour of her carnage ; 
} I know not why, but somehow a coach-maker 
Appears to me, in my loose view of nuarrriage, 


| 


A kind of matrimonial undertaker ; 

By this I’ve no intention to disparage 
That blessed state, which many a damsel enters 
Not knowing why—our mothers are such mentors. 


The day was fixed, the dejeune was spread, 

While bride’s-maids simpered in their Brussels lace ; 
The bride shed tears at first, then bowed her head, 

And thought how great a change wouldsoon take place, 
| Though none might read her thoughts upon her face. 
| Indeed her feelings were not quite intelligible ; 

One thing she felt—her husband was quite “eligible !” 





The marriage-service soon was blundered o’er ; 

| Congratulations round the room were pealing ; 
| The travelling-chariot waited at the door— 

} Rut first the bride must doa “bit of feeling ;’ 
i And so she gently sank upon the floor, 
} In a position such as players deal in: 
| A graceful attitude for loveliness, 
And so contrived as not to spoil her dress! 
| 


At length they started, he and his fair prize— 
A prize !—she proved a blank. Sad, stern reality 
Makes happiest things seem hideous : they grew wise— 
He cured of love, and she of her morality. 
So throwing off the troublesome disguise, 
She ran away—like other folks of quality ; 
Leaving her lord (she left him not a jewel) 
A drive to Doctor’s Commons—and a duel ! 


From the Dramatic Magazine 
MEMOIR OF MASTER BURKE, 

This is the most extraordinary instance of precocious genius 
that has appeared in Europe during the present century. At 
seven years of age he was introduced to the late king of Eng- 
land, George the Fourth, at the Pavilion at Brighton, who 
expressed in warm terms his admiration of his musical powers. 
The London critics pronounce themselves at a loss which to 
admire most, his histrionic or musical talents. 


\| *O, ’tis a parlous boy.” 


“IT spare my praises towards him, 
Knowing him is enough.” 


Joseph Burke is descended from one of the most respect- 
able families in the county of Galway, in Ireland ; his father 
being nephew to Sir John Blake, and consequently first 
cousin to Valentine Blake, who represented the above 
county for some years. Mr. Burke is also, as we are inform 
ed, first or second cousin to Sir John Burke, whose family 
once possessed considerable estates in the county of Galway ; 
but by adhering to the cause of Charles, they suffered in com- 
mon with those who, having pledged the oath of allegiance to 
that monarch, refused to abandon his fortunes. The descend- 
ants, therefore, of the families who had been plundered of 
their possessions by Cromwell, were obliged to trust to their 
talents for the means of subsistence, which they employed, 
of course, in various ways. 

Master Burke made his debut, when only five years old, om 


| the Dublin stage, in the year 1824, in the characters of Tow 
Thumb and Lingo. 


His success was so complete as to prognosticate to his grate- 
ful friends the certainty of future fame. He shortly after ap- 
peared at the English Opera house and the Haymarket, At 


| the latter theatre he met with considerable applause in the 
characters of Dr. O'Toole, Lingo, &c.: he then quitted the 


metropolis and took the general provincial tour, where the 
versatility of his genius gave not only unqualified satisfaction 
to the general admirers of the drama, but obtained the enco- 
miums of those whose powers were of matured excellence. 
Among others may be noticed the venerable O’ Keefe, who, as 
a tribute to his talents, presented him (in the year 1826, at 
Chichester) with a pair of silver buckles, which he himself 
wore when a candidate for public favour; he also gave him a 
lock of his hair, and requested that on his death it would be 
worn in a ring by him. We must now notice the theatre 
which may be termed the key-stone of his fame—for by the 
excellent management of Mr. Elliston, opportunities “have 
been offered of exhibiting Master Burké’s talents in every 
varied hue. His first appearance at the Surrey was in 1827 
his principal character this season was in “The March of 
Intellect,” which drew many crowded houses: since that 
period he has performed numerous parts in tragedy, comedy 
opera, burlesque, and farce. 

We have now to speak of Master Burke's professional at- 
tainments. On viewing him in the combined light of actor 
and musician, we certainly think we are warranted to declare 


| that he is the most astonishing instance of precocious talents 
} s : : 
it ever befell the biographer’s lot to record; for though there 


are many extraordinary examples handed down to us of early 
genius being evinced in either of the above sciences, yet we 
believe they have never been so admirably united in one 5° 
young till now. 
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= 
ble effect—indeed, when Mr. Thorne abandons the tenor and | soon ripened into admiration ; the only drawback upon his 
assumes the bass, he always makes the most impression. Mr. | delivery of the English language in full force is the brogue, 
Jones was the Adolph of the evening. He sang with taste, lof which he can never for one moment divest himself. The 
‘excellent intonation, and proved himself a musician of no |curtain descended amid the plaudits of the whole house, given 
mean grade : his performance was decidedly superior to that | with an enthusiasm we have seldom witnessed. 
even in the most difficult characters, are no less curious than of Mr. Pearman; but alas, he was vilely dressed ; his culottes Master Burke next appeared on the stage, violin in hand, 
gratifying to witness. jor unmentionables, were evidently the offspring of some tai- |as leader of the band, in the overture of Guy Mannering. 
Though his tragedy is by no means devoid of merit, we | lor, by no means & first-rate artist, and he wore a little black | This beautifully selected morceau consists of Scotch melodies, 
think that the bent of his genius is decidedly comic ; there is | hat, that might have served for a Jeremy Diddler. Mr. Jones, | worked up by the master hand of Bishop ; but we are bound, 
a playful gaiety in his manner, and an archness and vivacity |, !9 truth, has such a Dominie Sampson like insouciance, jas faithful historians, to add, that until this evening it has 
in his looks, all admirably adapted to the service of Thalia. | touching his garments, that we recommend the manager, in |been buried in obscurity, and has been seldom honoured by 
Indeed, in some of his favourite performancés, his acting was | future, to have him dressed by some careful personage, who || the plaudits of an American audience! Master Burke plays 
sO easy, So utterly void of art, that the stage seemed his proper |understands the value of personal appearance! What a man jon the violin remarkably well for a child of twelve years of 
home, and the happiest imitation of the varieties of human j magne be made, by dividing the persons and qualities of jage, but he by no means stands singular in this Fespect, We 
life a part of his own nature. There is one character in par- | Messrs. Jones and Richings! the former would gain every have heard a Master Blagrove, and various youthful members 
ticular which we will notice, for it induced us to make the | thing by obtaining the person and taste of the latter in dress, | of the royal academies, both in London and Paris, infinitely 
above remark. It is in a farce called “ At Home for the Holi- | the latter would carry all before him by obtaining the use of |superior to him in tone, taste, and execution. The leading of 
days,” where Master Burke had to represent a young lad re- jthe former's head and throat, We expected to have seen the band is likewise a mere “nominis umbra.” The gentle- 
turned from school, who is allowed the absolute mastership of | Richings in Zamiel, making the most splendid red fiend | man who is the instructor of Master Burke actually led the 
the family for one entire day. The glee he displayed when || possible, but it appears he sticks to the blue gentleman in | band, and Master B. merely played a first violin part, with 
= | Valmondi. However, Mr. Blakely was most efficient in the | a solo, the latter of which included the Scotch air “ Donald,”’ 










SEE 

Although Master Burke is only in his twelfth year, he pos- 
sesses as fine a power of observation and as correct an idea of 
genuine humour as any actor we ever saw. His attitudes, too, 
are astonishing, varied, easy, and graceful; while his by-play, 
self-possession, and attention to the business of the scene, 


he compelled his old tutor to learn the lessons with which he | was 
had been teazed during the past month, was delightful ; and | P&T and left us nothing to regret ; his disappearance through j which he executed with good plain taste, but indifferent tone ; 
his audacious ease, high good humour, when he ordered the | 4 ‘4p was such an expeditious event, that a number of saga- | both tone and taste, nevertheless, do honour to the extreme 

cious persons commenced loud applause at the feat during | youth of the professor. The gestures of the child, as meant 


servants about, was extremely ludicrous. Ht : ; ‘Pp , ie 
Of his performance of Richard and Shylock we can only | Adolph’s beautiful scena, a proof of the high cultivation of ||to represent the direction of the time to the band, would be 
. ~ i 


. ° ° ic as 7 » hie , ; aft 7 tte tted, as was ¢ » > one, > 0. 
observe, that he spoke the dialogue with great correctness, || musical taste at whic h we are arrived. Mrs. Austin acted | better omitted, as was apparent on the encore of the overture, 
evidently appearing to feel the sentiments he uttered, and dis- and looked Linda perfectly; the splendid scena gives every |)on which occasion he went through the same manual operation 

4 - . 6 ; 1 r ao y ‘ > ay » ¥ » . » 
played, in some of the impassioned scenes, that true energy | pga of a to advantage the = and 7 pare H889 his bow, at the precise bar on age _ the — 
. . 5 . . : jot her voice. ft we point out any peculiarity in her mode ||¢ emonstration on its first performance, although it must have 
; J s ‘a ‘ Z a rs |) - - | 5 
which is as ouneved Canes a Senienneneter anton aaterny of executing Weber's music, it is an absence of embellish- || been evident to the most casual observer, that no such signal 
we could mention, as the cool courage of a Henry differs from || : d 8 1 th _—s ; , p : ~s wet saicnmnians ; bigeye € 
the braggadocia of a Pistol. We cannot better close this ment, and a close ac erence tot ve aut hor, manifesting a pro- jot government was necessary at the time. These remarks 
memoir than by the following extract from Mr. Stafford’s very || P&™ deference to the originality of idea which pervades his | we make to guard our readers from that which is the offspring 
interesting History of Music. “ Master Burke is, at the age works. Mrs. Blake as Rose, we have promised to criticize ;|/of trick and not genuine talent. We now have to speak of 

? 5 7 wg — 7 | »s . 
of twelve years, one of the finest violinists in the kingdom. | and although we were not prepared to expect her to equal her | the farce, and we do so with full and unfeizned admiration— 
’ ‘ : nal “Hl > Tt = She . 2 it ie Inetica tote ! » > . _ F 7 > . . P 2 » 
The ease, the feeling, the brilliancy and fineness of his tone, predecessor, Mrs. Sharpe, yet it is but justice to stale that | the native richness of the Irish brogue, the dry wit and intel- 
and the scientific acquirements of this mere child, are allowed she was equally correct, and her voice blends better in con- || ligence which sparkled throughout the performance, the ad- 
7 ’ 1) ° . ° . ° ° > 
by all who have heard him, to be most surprising.” | certed music. The duet with Linda, and the trio with |mirable adaptation of action and feature to the part, altogether 
A, . 5) e iT] . . » . » . 
vs |, Adolph and Linda, are proofs of this fact. In short, we look | form a concentration of excellence which we have never be- 


“Old Heads on Young Shoulders,” isa one-act piece, com- || Mrs. Blake’ ; 7 Miti ‘held i yar fone 
piled by Mr. Moncreiff, in which Master Burke performs the | UPO" *!s- blake 's person ation of Rose as an addition to her | held possessed by one so young, and seldom by actors of the 





part of a faithful servant, who is left in the care of a young. dramatic lauvale, e first-rate talent and of the highest renown. We conclude, b 
lady (his master’s intended,) whom a party of ruffians have || Mr. Kean's benefit, on Friday night, attracted oe advising every body to ere Master Burke. E. 
attempted to carry off. Master B. by assuming the disguises , and fashionable house. To speak brietly of his performance =s 
of a gardener, valet, cook, and a veteran seaman, contrives to of Sir Edward Mortimer, he has all the fire, passion, and points | THE NEW-YOREK MIRROR. 
intimidate the above ruffians into the belief that the house is |" the acting of his father, without his maturity ; and those per- - 7 " ae 
|| sons who endeavour to forestall public opinion to his preju- The Cincinnati Chronicle.—We have just had occasion 


full of company, till his master really arrives with his friends. | 
Master Burke supported his characters very cleverly, and cer- 
tainly by his acting, in a measure, contrived to dispel the au- 
thor’s absurdity of a child frightening a band of robbers. 

In this piece Master Burke appears to give instructions to , : ra ‘ ; er orn 
the orchestra towards the composition of an overture, after | 'tS Most pleasing form. ‘The Caliph of Bagdad afterwards tasty ~~. she 
the plan of De Begnis’ well known buffo scena. He also ‘ushered to our presence Richings towering in all the pride of the Cincinnati Chronicle. The error is so obvious on 
accompanied Miss Somerville on the violin, in two duets ; || igure—a en ee < Sane Sees, en eee eee ee _ 
his effurts were rewarded by repeated bursts of applause. the man of many wives. Thes part Richings appears to hold complainant. [ie certainly dese net endentand the om 

The following is from the London Atlas.— This talented | YY int of appearance and acting, in opposition to the benefit | 0n of the term plagiariem in hie me application. We 
boy took his Gueeel of o London audience, at the Surrey | the music of the piece would undoubtedly sustain by placing | Can assure hisn that none are more jealous of editorial rights, 
theatre, on Tuesday evening, which was absolutely crowded | ‘heTein Mr. Jones or Mr. Thorne, We are not prepared to | none more willing and anxious to respect them, and, unfor- 
in every part to repeat the farewell to him. He sustained the | “!*Pute the justice of this arrangement; on the a ye one ee uate to maltnetment then cumsiese. 
character of Richard, as it appears, in the three last acts of the | “® rather incline - appleud it, because, in the first place, |The Somerset Whig is alone to blame on Ge pnt 
play ; that of Tristram Fickle in the Weathercock ; of Shotto | "'"° out of tenet Che cutisuse imagine that : gebtadingjeommen. Wo teh Soatieh as mehend & ta Get pages 
in Old Heads on Young Shoulders, and Jerry in a Day after actor who endeavours to sing, really succeeds in the attempt, and had no knowledge that it originated elsewhere. 
the Fair. This evening's task, therefore, included the as- _ whereas the finest vocalist will pass unheeded who happens to | ygi.y Fan ny Kemble.—This young lady is soon to appear 
sumption of no less than eighteen different characters, He || -” a wooden, heavy personage on the stage—en Malian ofl a4 Covent garden, in an entirely original character, that of a 
uttered from memory, at least three thousand lines, and dress- Frenchman excepted, whose strange gestures and stranger 


ed no fewer than twenty times, Setting talents out of the 


dice are unable to withstand the daily impression he is making |t0 glance over a file of this journal, in one of which we find 
on a discerning public. Mr. Thorne appeared in the cha- | 0Urselves soundly taken to task for the alleged crime of pla- 
' racter of Wilford, and acted with feeling and propriety. Mrs. | £t@rism. ‘The instance in which we are accused of having 
Austin, as Barbara, brought music to the aid of the drama in | Sinned, is the copying of an article, entitled “Romance in 
’ and crediting it to the Somerset Whig instead 


royal jewish maiden, The title of the piece is the “ Jew of 
| language, will ensure him not only a hearing, but applause Arragon, or the Hebrew Queen,” and is from the pen of 
question, what an undertaking fora boy of twelve yearsof age ! ; at all times. ; Thomas Wade, author of “Woman's Love.’ Miss Kemble 
He played a difficult overture on the violin, an accompaniinent i Master Bvrxe.—This rare specimen of precocious talent | and her father netted by their theatrical tour in the provinces, 
on the violoncello, and a prelude on the piano-forte in a man- | made his appearance at the Park theatre on Monday last, the | duri: g the summer months, between five and six thousand 


ner which stamped him as a musician of no ordinary attain. twenty-second instant. The characters chosen were Young | pounds sterling. * 


ment. To conclude, he spoke such an address as a boy might Norval, in the tragedy of Douglas, and Dr. O'Toole, in the Madame Malibran Garcia.—This distinguished vocalist 
speak—no straining after effect, but with the pathos and Irish Tutor. As a tragedian Master Burke manifests powers recently appeared before a Manchester audience in English 
simplicity of a child, taking leave of his home and his friends. of no ordinary mature. We have not to criticize the mere opera. " ‘The two first acts of the “ Marriage of Figaro” were 
He was much affected, and his feclings appeared to be shared | Shool-boy, parrotted in his lesson, but we have to report upon selected, in which, of course, she played the part of Susanna. 
by the audience.” the extraordinary phenomenon of a child, scarcely twelve : 
: years of age, giving due weight and force to the passions and 
feclings of an adult ; of course, in this arduous attempt the 


A light hat.--The hatters of London are marufacturing 
for queen Adelaide a riding-hat, the weight of which is not to 
exceed four ounces, 





THE DRAMA. 


child bas many adventitieus circumstances to aid, and some - = 
' . . , . 

to deteriorate him in his exertions. The audience are predis- | Another arrangement of the Marsellois Hymn.—This 
popular composition, which animated the brave citizens of 


_ 


THE PARK THEATRE, || posed to make allowances for extreme youth when it assumes 
Ox Thursday of last week, we had Der Freischutz got | the attributes of manhood; and on the opposite side, a child Patis on the twenty-seventh, twenty-eighth, and twenty-ninth 
up with some care; the devilry was perfectly done, and the || opposed to grown people, and assuming to itself the actions | 44ys of July last, arranged ina brilliant manner for the piano- 
chorusses went smoothly. Mr. Thorne, as Caspar, acted of manhood, the passions of love, revenge, &c. by which man- forte, and dedicated to her illustrious father by Mademoiselle 
With ease, but not with force. Neither his singing nor! hood is actuated, has much to do in preventing the affair from | Eugenie Lafayette, has just been published by E. Riley. 
acting are equal to Horn in this character, with the exception | being altogether ridiculous. It is mere justice and matter of Splendid Dinner.—The most extensive dinner ever given, 
of the incantation scene, and there we must do him the jus-| fact to assert, that Master Burke completely carried his | was that by Lerd Romney to the Kent volunteers, when re- 
hee to say, he made a new feature by repeating the spell on! audience with him. His readings were so just, his actions | viewed by George III. at his lordship’s seat near Maidstone. 
the lower notes of his voice, which had a fine and remarka-|' so appropriate, that the feeling of wonder, at first excited, |The tables were seven and a half miles long! 
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ALL THAT’S BRIGHT MUST FADE. 
A BEAUTIFUL INDIAN AIR, FROM MOORE'S NATIONAL MELODIES. 
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ad sal wt , _ 2 Ge ey ee SECOND VERSE. 
" ,_#ll_ Sy ty, g I @ EE 
— Who would seek to prize 


All that’s sweet was made But to be lost when sweet - est | 
Delights that end in aching? 
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A i et ates a. That ev'ry hour are breaking * 
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1 ee +S —- | In utter darkness lying, 
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That light for ever flying! 
| All that’s bright, & 




















ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


A CHAPTER ON POETRY AND PAINTING. 


BY JAMES B 


SHEYS 


the lordly oak ts piled at its root, so may virtue, often unnoticed We admit that the historian holds a commanding rank 
among the show and-glitter of the summer multitude, be dis-'}among the benefactors of the human race, that the claim of 
covered amid the gloom of adversity, unchanged when all |the pure moral philosopher to eminence may not be safely dis 
'else is changed, charitably skreening the fallen honours of]! puted, and that the votary of general literature, when his motive 


| her foes. has been the discovery and enforcement of truth, has left in 


Porrry and painting have been pronounced sister arts, |! The poet, unlike the painter, when traversing some scene |/his works an enduring monument of his usefulness. In the 
and it has been common to contend that they both sketch| fraught with new and inspiring beauty, can dispense with all|/early and succeeding ages of the world, the writers of hones! 
pictures—and so they do—but with a broad distinction. This! tools of trade. He needs no pencil fashioned by the hands |prose have been serviceable in preserving a record of deed: 
opinion, however, has been current and uncontradicted so long, of the artizan to enable him to convey to his home a likeness |to be decried or commended ; the more concise, calm, and mi 


that, like many others, it has ceased to be considered as hypo-||of earth’s attractive loveliness. With a taste, ever present |nute detail of prosaic composition has perhaps better served 
thetical, merely because age has given it the guise of truth. |/and active, he selects the outlines of the scene; he calls up \the purposes of dignified history and grave moral instruction 


We deny the alleged affinity in its full extent. 


That much || his similes and his analogies; they are arranged by a mental jbut there is something more than all this necessary to for 


of even mechanical preparation and process enters into the || process, felt but indescribable ; returning homeward, the very tify the mind, to enlarge the bounds of its reflections, to 
compositions of painting is manifest ; they are pictures upon || subject is in itself an inspiration, and, when impressed upon |awaken its energies, and to direct its exertions towards nobl 
canvass or wood, embodied forth and completed by the use | paper, it becomes what triumphantly vindicates at once its and exalted actions. History does not alone contain this ip 


of artificial colours; and however perfect in their representa-|| Variance from and superiority over its miscalled sister art—a |spiring ingredient. No! when the youth of a country would 


tion of the realities of nature, they appeal most directly to|| speaking picture. 
a single sense—the sense of sight, Poetry, on the contrary, 
ranging through real and imaginary worlds, claiming = 
inion over animate and inanimate things, depends alone || 


seek amid the literature of the past for the highest example 
Poetry, unlike painting, 1s not confined to mere delinea- ‘of patriotism, for improving details of filial and fraternal affec 
tion ; its frame is less perishable ; its utility at least equal. It tion, for t uching descriptions of fire-side peace and home 


| . . 
consecrates the beauties of language, gives perpetuity to the ‘born purity, for all the meritorious deeds best described, it 1 


upon her pure original spirit for that supremacy which, in all | wlory of heroism, and immortality to the goodness of virtue. among the captivating strains of the poet that their search 
ages, she has exercised over all the senses, all the feelings, | But there may be, and doubtless are, some very worthy people will find its largest reward. This fact alone proves the utilily 


and all the faculties of man. By using the mysterious power|) who deny the utility of this delightful pursuit. 


It may, of verse, and of what importance it is to all the great purposes 


of language, the clements of which are but emanations from || perhaps, be asked with that impressive importance of manner of education; for however the mere business plodders of 
human sensibilities, expressing the hopes, the resolves, and|| which some mere “business men’’ so well know how to as- jearth may hang their wreaths of honour around the wisest 
the affections of the heart ; by calling to her aid memory and |sume, “to what useful purpose does the arranging of words their craft, however tenaciously they may insist upon ranking 
the passions, poetry sketches her pictures; and, departing in||into what is denominated, by crack-brained minstrels, plea- ‘the desire of accumulating money among the sublimer virtu’ 


no wise from the common current of human feelings, her||sant harmony, tend ? 
groupings are nature’s own incidents, rendered more influen-| 


And ere we have time to reply, the yet isthe poet more truly a part of the national glory thant 
: } 4 
|| question will probably be answered by the interrogator him- that merchant who allows his anxious care and toil to abso! 


tial by being endowed with harmonious speech. The fading, | self—a habit, by the way, very prevalent among some people his faculties, and who admits no intruder from the acadeim 
yet gorgeous foliage of autumn, speaks, by the aid of song, ||calling themselves well-bred. ‘Then come the loud and pom-| grove to invade his domicil. 

a moral lesson to the reflecting mind. It reminds us that|| pous conclusions of the self-sufficient: “No man can be aD qm — . - 

vigour and health are but fleeting blessings, and that man is |intelligent merchant ora profound lawyer who devotes any eBORSt FP. NORRIS, REITOR anD PecrusTes 


doomed to lose the freshness of his youth, and go down to|| portion of his time to the composition or reading of poetry.” 
“dusty death” a subject for decay, even as the withered leaf | And then to note their exclamations! “ Time idly spent!” ,, rms, four dollars per annum, payable in advance. Nosubseript 
which, rustling, falls at his feet :—yet, as interspersed among!) ‘‘ Ignorance of business 


the seared woods in autumn, the humble but beautiful ever-|! money to be made by writing books !” There is some truth, |} 
green stands robed in brighter verdure, while the foliage of!) however, in the last of their assertions 
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